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Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I want to speak to you today about one of the most important internatioyal a 
negotiations that has ever taken place — the global conference now underway ; 
here in New York on the Law of the Sea. Last summer in Montreal I set forth 

a comprehensive United States program to help bring matters at this year's 

Conference to a rapid and successful conclusion. Today I will offer new 

proposals which address the remaining important issues before us, so that 

this great negotiation may lead to a final result this year. 


For we live in an age when the accelerating forces of modern life — tech- 
nological, economic, social and political —- are leading the peoples of the 
world into unprecedanted and interrelated areas of human activity. New 
prospects are opening before us — fraught with potential for international 
contention, but filled as well with the hope of unparalleled human advance- 
ment. . ; 


The principal problems which all nations face today are truly global in = 
nature. They transcend geographic and political boundaries. Their complexity * 
eludes the conventional solutions of the past, and their pace outstrips the + 
measured processes of traditional diplomacy. There is the imperative of 

peace — the familiar but vastly more urgent requirements of maintaining 

global stability, resolving conflicts, easing tensions; these issues dominate 

the agenda of relations between East and West. And there are the new 

challenges of the world's economy and of cooperative solutions to such inter- 

national problems as food, energy, population, trade and the environment. 

These are the agenda of the modern period, particularly in the evolving 

relationship between the developed and the developing nations. 


In an international order composed of sovereign states, the precondition 

of effective policy is security. But security, while essential, is not 

enough, The American people will never be satisfied with a world whose ie 
stability depends on a balance of terror constantly contested. 


Therefore, side by side with seeking to maintain the security of free 

countries, the United States has striven to build a new world based on cooper- 
ation. We are convinced that our common progress requires nations to 

acknowledge their interdependence and act out of a sense of community. Therefore, 
at the Seventh Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly in 
September of last year we made a major effort to project our vision of a 

more positive future. We sought to mobilize collaborationon a global scale 

on many current issues of economic development. We were gratified by the 
response to our initiatives. We are prepared to accelerate our effort. 


Virtually all major elements of this new age of interdependence are involved 
in one of the great issues of our time: the question of mankind's use of 
the oceans. In no area are the challenges more complex or the stakes higher. 
No other common effort holds so much positive hope for the future relation- 
ship between rich nations and poor over the last quarter of this century and 
beyond. 


Today I want to speak to you about the urgency of this issue. The Law of 

the Sea negotiations now are at a critical stage. There have been many t 
successes, but they will prove stillborn unless all the remaining issues are 7 
settled soon. The United States believes that if the present session does bd 
not complete its work, another — and final — session should he assembled ‘ 
this summer. If the negotiations are not completed this year the world will sf 
have lost its best chance to achieve a treaty in this generation. EY 
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I want to focus today upon the most important problems remaining before 
the Conference to speed their solution. I shall set forth proposals which 
in our view can serve as the basis for a widely accepted treaty. 


The Importance of the Oceans 


Most issues in international affairs impinge on our consciousness in the form 
of crisis; but many of the most important problems which crucially affect 

our future come to us far less dramatically. The world is undergoing funda- 
mental economic, technological and social transformations which do not dominate 
the daily headlines. Some of them are even more profound in their consequences 
than -most immediate political crises. In no area is this more true than the 
oceans, a realm which covers 70 percent of the earth's surface. 


Freedom of the seas remains basic to the security and well-being of most 
nations. The seaborne commerce of the globe is expected to quadruple within 
a few decades. The reliance of. the world's people upon the seas to carry 
food and energy is increasing. Modern technology has enabled industries 

to sweep the seas for fish and to probe the ocean's floor for vital minerals 
and resources. Mankind's growing dependence on the seas, and the burgeoning 
world population along their shores, are already burdening the ecology of 
the oceans — a development of potentially catastrophic significance, for 
the oceans are the very source of life as we know it, the characteristic 
distinguishing our world from all other planets. 


These developments have brought with them a vast array of competitive 
practices and claims, which — unless they are harmonized —- threaten an era 
of unrestrained commercial rivalry, mounting political turmoil, and eventually 
military conflict. We stand in danger of repeating with respect to the oceans 
the bitter rivalries that have produced endless conflict on land. 


A cooperative international regime to govern the use of the oceans and their 
resources is therefore an urgent necessity. It is, as well, an unprecendented 
Opportunity for the nations of the world to devise the first truly global 
solution to a global problem. And the opportunity is all the greater because 
we start with a clean slate, 


Thus, the multilateral effort to agree upon a comprehensive treaty on the 
Law of the Sea has implications beyond the technical problems of the use of 
the oceans. It touches upon basic issues underlying the long-term stability 
and prosperity of our globe. The current negotiation is a milestone in the 
struggle to submit man's endeavors to the constraints of international law. 


Let us understand more precisely what is at stake: 


— In a world of growing scarcity, the oceans hold untapped riches 

of minerals and energy. For example, it is estimated that 40 percent 

of the world's petroleum and virtually inexhaustible supplies of minerals 
lie beneath the sea. Our economic growth and technological progress will 
be greatly affected by the uses made of these resources. 


—~ In a world where the growth of population threatens to overwhelm 
the earth's capacity to produce food, the fish of the seas are an in- 
creasingly precious — and endangered -— source of protein. The well- 
being and indeed the very survival of future generations may well 
depend upon whether mankind can halt the present wanton depletion of 
this vast storehouse of nutrition. 


—— In a world in which the health of the planet our children will 


inherit depends upon decisions we make today, the environmental integrity 
of the oceans -—- which affects the quality of life everywhere — is vital. 
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‘se )6aAnd in a world still buffeted by national conflicts, economic con- 
frontation and political strife,the free and fair use of the oceans is 
crucial to future peace and progress. 


The oceans are not merely the repository of wealth and promise; they are, 

as well, the last completely untamed frontier of our planet. As such, their 
potential — for achievement or for strife — is vast. In the nineteenth 
century, the Industrial Revolution gave birth to improved communications, 
technological innovations and new forms of business organization which im- 
measurably expanded man's capacity to exploit the frontiers and territories 
of the entire globe. In less than one generation, one-fifth of the land area 
of the planet and one-tenth of its inhabitants were gathered into the domain 
of imperial powers in an unrestrained scramble for colonies. The costs — 

in affront to human dignity, in material waste and deprivation, and in military 
conflict and political turbulence — haunt us still. 


Like the non-Western lands of a century before, today it is the oceans which 
suddenly are accessible to new technology and alluring to exploration. Their 
promise may be even greater than the untapped lands of the century past. So 
too is their potential for conflict. The decision will be ours. The inter- 
national community now stands at the threshold of what can easily turn into a 
new period of unheralded competitive activity. It is our contention that the 
nations of the world cannot afford to indulge in another round of unrestrained 
struggle for the wealth of our planet when the globe is already burdened by 
ideological strife and thermonuclear weapons. 


The United States could survive such competition better than other nations; 

-and should it be necessary, we are prepared to defend our interests. Indeed, 

we could gain a great deal unilaterally in the near term, But we would do so 

in an environment of constant and mounting conflict. All nations, including 

our own, ultimately would lose under such unpredictable and dangerous conditions. 


That ig not the kind of world we want to see. Our preference is to help 
build a rational and cooperative structure of international conduct to usher 
in a time of peace and progress for all peoples. We see the oceans as a trust 
which this generation holds —~ not only for all mankind, but for future 
generations as well. 


The legacy of history makes this a difficult task. For centuries, the songs 
and legends of peoples everywhere. have seen the oceans as the very symbol 

of escape from boundaries, convention and restraint. The oceans have beckoned 
mankind to rewards of wealth and power, which mwaited those brave and imagina- 
tive enough to master the forces of nature. 


In the modern era the international law of the sea has been dominated by a 
simple but fundamental principle — freedom of the seas. Beyond a narrow 
belt of territorial waters off the shores of coastal states, it has long 
been established and universally accepted that the seas were free to all. for 
fishing and navigation. 


Today the simple rules of the past are challenged. Pressure on available 
food, fuel and other resources has heightened awareness of the ocean's 
potential. The reach of technology and modern communications have tempted 
nations to seek to exercise control over ocean areas to a degree unimagined 
in the past. Thus coastal states have begun to assert jurisdictional claims 
far out to sea — claims which unavoidably conflict with the established law 
and with the practices of others, and which have brought a pattern of almost 
constant international conflict. off the shores of nearly every continent, 
“forces of coastal states challenge foreign fishing vessels: the "Cod War" 
between Iceland and Great Britain; tuna boat seizures off South America; 
Soviet trawling off New England —~ these are but some examples. 
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It is evident that there is no alternative to chaos but a new global regime 
defining an agreed set of rules and procedures. The problem of the oceans 

is inherently international. No unilateral or national solution is likely 

to prevail without continual conflict. The Law of the Sea Conference presents 
the nations of the world with their choice and their opportunity. Failure to 
agree is certain to bring further, more intense confrontation, as the nations 

of the world — now numbering some 150 — go all out to extend unilateral claims. 


The Law of the Sea Conference 


These are the reasons why the international community has engaged itself in a 
concentrated effort to devise rules to govern the domain of the oceans. Sub- 
stantive negotiations on a Law of the Sea Treaty began in 1974 in Caracas; 
a second session was held in Geneva last year. Now, here in New York, work 
is underway aimed at concluding a treaty before this year is out. 


It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of the most significant nego- 
tiations in diplomatic history. The United States approaches this negotiation 
with conviction that we simply cannot afford to fail. 


Progress to Date 


The issues before the Law of the Sea Conference cover virtually every area 

and aspect of man's uses of the seas, from the coastline to the farthest 

deep seabed. Like the oceans themselves, these various issues are interrelated | 
parts of a single entity. Without agreement on all the issues, agreement on any 
will be empty, for nations will not accept a partial solution — all the less 
80 as some of the concessions that have been made were based on the expecta- 
tion of progress on the issues which are not yet solved. 


Significant progress has been made onmany key problems. Most prominent 
among them are: 


— First, the extent of the territorial seas, and the related issue 
of free transit through straits. The Conference has already reached wide- 
Spread agreement.on extending the territorial sea —- the area where a nation 
‘exercises full sovereignty — to 12 miles. Even more importantly, there is 
substantial agreement on guaranteed unimpeded transit through and over straits 
used for international navigation. This is of crucial importance, for it 
means that the straits whose use is most vital to international commerce 
and global security —- such as the Straits of Gibraltar and Malacca — will 


remain open to international sea and air transit. This is a principle to 
which the United States attaches the utmost importance. 


economic zone,” in which lie some of the world's most important 
fishing grounds as well as major deposits of oil, gas and minerals. Growing 
international practice has made it clear that in the absence of an inter- 
national treaty, coastal nations would eventually attempt to establish the 
extent of their own zone and determine for themselves what activities — 
national and international — could be carried out there. These would be 
areas through which most of the world's shipping moves and which is as well 
the richest ground for economic exploitation. The complexities and confron- 
tations which would result from such an approach are obvious. 


— Second, the degree of control that_a coastal state can exercise in 
the adjacent offshore area eyon its territorial waters. This is the so- 
called ™ 


Therefore we are gratified that the Conference is ready to settle upon a 
200-mile economic zone. This will permit coastal state control over some 
activities while maintaining vital and traditional international freedoms. 
The. coastal states will control fisheries, mineral, and other 
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resource activities. At the same time, freedom of navigation. and other 
freedoms of the international community must be retained — in this sense 
the economic zone remains part of the high seas. In addition, the Treaty 
must protect certain international interests, such as ensuring adequate 
food supply, conserving highly migratory species, and accommodating the 
concerns of. states — including the landlocked — that otherwise would 
derive little benefit from the economic zone. 


.— Third, the rights of coastal states and the international communit 
over continental margin resources where the margin extends beyond 200 miles. 
The continental margin is the natural pro Ongation of the continental and 
mass under the oceans: The question is: who shall have the right to extract 
seabed resources in this region and who shall share in the benefits of such 
exploitation? We seek a solution which will meet the international 
community's interest in the area beyond 200 miles and still take into account 
the desire of coastal states with broad margins to exploit their margin re~ 
sources beyond the proposed economic zone. The Conference has before it a 
reasonable proposal for agreement on this question. In general, the coastal 
states would have. jurisdiction over continental. margin resources beyond 200 
miles to a limit with a precise definition. : 


Under the system now being negotiated the Treaty would also provide for the 
coastal states to share with the international community a specified per- 
centage of the value of mineral resources exploited in that area for the 
benefit of. the developing countries, including the landlocked countries. 
The coastal state would pay a royalty based upon the value of production at 
the wellhead in accordance with a formula fixed in the Treaty; the money 
would then be distributed by an international authority under a formula 
still being negotiated. : 


— Fourth, the protection of the marine environment. Effective inter- 


national measures to’ protect the oceans from pollution is vital to the health, . 


indeed, to the very survival of our planet. The. Law of the Sea Treaty will 
deal with all ‘aspects of marine pollution. On the critical issue of pollution 
caused by seagoing vessels, we anticipate that the Conference will provide for 
effective enforcement of environmental protection regulations. ° We must now. 
put forth our best efforts to reach satisfactory agreement on the. enforcement 
of regulations covering all the outstanding issues concerning the protection 
of the marine environment. 


Progress on. these key issues has been heartening. But we must reach, agreement 
on the remaining issues, or else the encouraging progress made to date will be 
lost and international anarchy will threaten. , j : 
The Remaining Issues 
‘There are three major remaining unresolved issues: 
— First, ways must be found to encourage marine scientific research 
for the benefit of all mankind while at the Game time protecting the 
legitimate interests of coastal states in their 200-mile economic 20ney | 
the area in which some 80 percent of such research now takes place. 
—_ Second, the Treaty must include provisicns for compulsory and im- 
partial Settlement of disputes in order that differences. of inter- 
pretation and incompatible practices can be settled peacefully. 
_ _And third, we must create an international regime for. the exploita- 


tion of resources of the deep seabeds, those heretofore inaccessible 
‘reaches of the. seas beyond the economic zone and continental margin. 
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United States Proposals 


The United States today proposes the following package as 
a contribution to helping the Conference reach a swift and comprehensive 
solution on the. major remaining problems: ne 


Marine Scientific Research 
re ee EL ETS Nesearcn 


The health, the safety and the progress of the world's people may vitally 
depend upon the extent of marine scientific research; it must be fostered 
and not impeded. To :further marine scientific ‘research the United States - 
is prepared to agree to a reasonable balance between coastal state and 
international. interests in marine scientific research in the economic — 
zone. We will agree to coastal state control of scientific. research 
which is directly related to the exploration and exploitation of the 
resources of the economic zone. But we shall also insist that other 
marine scientific research not be hampered. — 


We recognize that this distinction is bound to raise difficult questions 


in practice. This is why we believe that its determination cannot be 
left either to the.coastal state or to the state seeking to do scientific 
research; it must ultimately be decided by an impartial .body.- 


For our part, the United States is prepared to guarantee that coastal 
states receive advance notice of scientific research in the economic 
zone, will have the right to participate in that research, and will 
receive data and results of such research as well as assistance in 
interpreting the significance of those results. 


This proposal would help resolve the differences between those who: 
desire complete coastal.‘state control over all marine scientific 
research and those who seek to maintain complete freedom for such 
.research in the proposed economic zone. — 
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Dispute Settlement 

No nation could accept unilateral interpretation of a Treaty of such vast 
. scope by individual states or by an international seabed organization or 
any other interested party. : 
To promote the fair settlement of disputes involving the interpretation of 
the Treaty, the. United States proposes the establishment of an impartial 


-' gdispute settlement mechanism whose findings would be binding on all sig- 


natory states. Such a mechanism would ensure that all states have recourse 
to a legal process which would be non-political, rapid, and impartial to 

- all. It would especially protect the rights of all states in the ‘economic 
' gone by resolving differences in interpretation of the Treaty. which might 
lead. to serious conflict between parties. It must be responsible for 
“assuring the proper balance between the rights of coastal states and the 


rights of other. states which also use — and indeed often are dependent 
‘upon — -the. economic zones: of ‘coastal states. And its. decisions must be 


. obligatory. 


Establishment. of a professional, impartial and compulsory dispute settle- 
- ment mechanism is necessary .to ensure that the oceans will be governed by 


- the rule of law rather than the rule of force. Unless this point is 


. accepted, many nations. could not agree to the treaty, since only. through 
“such a mechanism .can they be assured that. their interests will be fairly = 
‘protected... And agreement on this matter will make accommodation. on other . 

issues easier. oe ; ee eras ee 

” The Deep Seabeds | 

The third, and the most complex and vital issue remaining before the Con- 
ference is the problem.of the deep seabeds. ne 


For decades. we have known that the deep seabeds contain great potential . 
resources of. nickel, manganese, cobalt and. copper — resources whose- 
accessibility could contribute significantly to global economic growth in... 
-the future. It: is. only recently that the. technology has been developed which 
can enable us to reach those deposits and extract them. are 


The Conference has not yet approached agreement on the issue of the deep 
seabeds because it has confronted serious philosophical disagreements. 
Some. have argued that commerical exploitation unrestrained by international 
treaty would be in the best interests of the United States. In fact this 
country is many years ahead of any other in the technology. of deep sea 
mining, and we are in all respects prepared to protect our interests. .If 
the deep. séabeds are not subject to international agreement. the United 
States can and will proceed to explore and mine on its own. 


But while such a course might bring us a short-term advantage, it poses. 
“ long-term. dangers. Eventually any one country's technical skills are bound 
to be duplicated by others. A race would then begin, to carve out deep 

sea domains for exploitation. This cannot but escalate into economic war- 
fare, endanger the freedom of navigation, and ultimately lead to tests of 
“gtrength and military confrontations. America would not be true to itself, 


or to its moral heritage, if it accepted a world in which might. makes right — 


where power alone decided: the clash of interests. And, from a practical 
standpoint, no one recognizes more clearly than American industry. that 
investment, access, and profit can best.be protected in an established and 
predictable environment. — Pea 
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On the other hand, there are those who would place all the deep seabed's 
resources. under an international authority. Such a proposal would not 
‘provide adequate incentives and guarantees for those nations whose tech- 
nological achievement and entrepreneurial boldness are required if the deep 
seabeds are to benefit all mankind. It would give control to those who do 
not have the resources to undertake deep seabed mining. 


Let me briefly review the specific issues before us and then set forth the 
proposals which we believe can form. the basis for a new consensus on the 
deep seabeds. 


- First, the decision-making machinery for managing the deep seabeds. 
THEPS MSS Sal CONSTISPSD LS -Gebate aver the Torn and the SoWere OF the 


decision~making machinery established under the Treaty. 


The United States is prepared to accept international machinery; but such 
‘machinery must be balanced, equitable, and ensure that the relative economic 
interests of the countries with important activities in the deep seabeds 

be protected, even though those countries may be a numerical minority. 


Second, access to the deep seabeds. The Conference has been struggling 
with the issue of which nations, which firms, and which international 


authorities will have direct access to, and share in the benefits from, 

the developing of deep seabed resources. The United 'States understands the 
concern that the riches of the seas not he the exclusive preserve of only 
the most powerful and technologically advanced nations. We recognize that 
the world community should share in the benefits of deep seabed exploitation. 


What thé United States cannot accept is that the right of access to scabed 
minerals. be given exclusively to an international authority, or be so 
severely restricted as effectively to deny access to the firms of any 
individual nation including our own. We are gratified to note an increasing 
awareness of the need to avoid such extreme positions and to move now to 

a genuine accommodation that would permit reasonable assurances to all ~ 
states and their nationals that their access to these resources will not be 
denied. 


Third, the effect. of seabed mining on land-based producers.- Panaebagea 
producers of seabed minerals are concerned that seabed production may 


adversely affect their national economies. This is an especially serious 
problem since’ many of these producers are poor, developing countries. 


We take these concerns seriously, But at the same time it must be recog- 
nized that commerical seabed production of these metals is at least five 
years away. . Por. many years thereafter, seabed production will amount. to 
only a fraction of total global production. Moreover, global metal markets 
‘are expanding and should easily be able to accommodate additional. production 
from the seabeds without adversely affecting revenues of land- ~based producer 
countries, : 


United States Proposals for the peep geabeds. 
The United States is prepared to make a major effort to resolve these issues 
equitably and to bring the Law of the Sea Conference to a swift and 


. successful. conclusion. In this spirit, the ua teed States offers the ge 
proposals. : 
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First, to ensure an equitable decision-making system, the United States 
continues to believe that the Treaty should authorize the formation of an 
International Seabed Resource Authority to supervise exploration and dev- 
elopment of the deep Seabeds. The Authority would be comprised of four 
principal organs: 


— An Assembly of all member states, to give general policy guidance; 


—- A council, to serve as the executive, policy-level and main decision- 
making forum, setting operational and environmental rules for mining, 
and supervising the contracts for deep seabed mining; 


— A Tribunal, to resolve disputes through legal processes; and 


— A Secretariat, to carry out the day-to-day administrative activities 
of the Authority. 


The United States proposes 


— that the power of the Authority be carefully detailed by the Treaty 
in order to preserve all those rights regarding the uses of the seas which 
fall outside the competence of the Authority, and to avoid any jurisdictional 
overlap with other international organizations; 


—that the composition and structure of the Council reflect the producer 
and consumer interests of those states most concerned with seabed mining. 
All nations whose. vital national economic concerns are affected by decisions 
of the Authority must have a voice and influence in the Council commen-— 
surate with their interests; 


— that the proposed permanent seabed Tribunal adjudicate questions of 
interpretation of the Treaty and of the powers of the International Authority 
raised by parties to the Treaty or by private companies engaged in seabed 
mining. Without a Tribunal, unresolved contention is a certainty. Such a 
body will be necessary if any seabed proposal is to win wide acceptance. 


Second, to ensure that all nations, developed and developing, have adequate 
access to seabed minin sites: 


— The United States proposes that the Treaty should guarantee non~ 
discriminatory access for States and their nationals to deep seabed re- 
sources. under specified and reasonable conditions. The requirement of 
guaranteed access will not be met if the Treaty contains arbitrary or 
restrictive limitations on the number of mine sites which any nation might 
exploit. And such restrictions are unnecessary because deep seabed mining 
cannot be monopolized; there are many more productive seabed mining sites 
than conceivably can be mined for centuries to come. 


— The United States accepts that an "Enterprise" should be established 
as part of the International Seabed Resource Authority and given the right 
to exploit the deep seabeds under the same conditions as apply to all 
mining. 


— The United States could accept as part of an overall settlement, a 
system in which prime Mining sites are reserved for exclusive exploitation 
by the Enterprise or by the developing countries directly — if this 
approach meets with broad support. Under this system, each individual 
contractor would propose two mine sites for exploitation. The Authority 
would then select one of these sites which would be mined by the Authority 


directly or made available to developing countries at its discretion. The 
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other site would be mined by the contractor on his own. 


~ The United States proposes that the International Authority should 
supervise a system of revenue sharing from mining activities for the use 
of the international community, primarily for the needs of the poorest 
countries. These revenues will not only advance the growth of developing 
countries; they will provide tangible evidence that a fair share in global 
economic activity can be achieved by a policy of cooperation. Revenue 
sharing could be based either on royalties or on a system of profit sharing 
from contract mining. Such a system would give reality to the designation 
of the deep seabeds as the common heritage of all mankind. 


— Finally, the United States is prepared to make a major effort to 
enhance the skills and access of developing countries to advanced deep sea- 
bed mining technology in order to assist their capabilities in this field. 
For example, incentives. should be established for private companies to 
participate in agreements to share technology and train personnel from 
developing countries. ; 


Third, in response to the legitimate concerns.of land-based producers of 
minerals found in the deep seabeds, we offer the following steps as an 
additional major contribution to the negotiations’ 


— The United States is prepared to accept a temporary limitation, for 
a period fixed in the Treaty on production of the seabed minerals tied to 
the projected growth in the world nickel market, currently estimated to 
be about 6 percent a year. This would in effect limit production of other 
minerals contained in deep seabed nodules, including copper. After this 
period, the seabed production should be governed by overall market conditions. 


— The United States proposes that the International Seabed Authority 
have the right to participate in any international agreements on seabed- 
produced commodities in accordance with the amount of production for which 
it is directly responsible. The United States is prepared to examine with 
flexibility the details of arrangements concerning the relationships between 
the Authority and any eventual’ commodity agreements. 


— The United States proposes that some of the revenues of the Inter- 
national Seabed Resource Authority be used for adjustment assistance and that the 
World Bankyregional. development banks, and other international institutions 
assist countires to improve their competitiveness or diversify into other 
kinds of production if they are seriously injured by production from the 
deep seabeds. An urgent task of the International Authority, when it is 
established, will be to devise an adjustment assistance program in colla- 
boration with other international institutions for countries which suffer 
economic dislocations as a result of deep seabed mining. 


These proposals on the issue of deep seabed resources are offered in the 
spirit of cooperation and compromise that characterized our economic pro- 
posals at the Seventh Special Session and that guides our policies towards 
the developing nations. The United States is examining a range of commodity 
problems and ways in which these might be fairly resolved. We intend to 
play an active role at the United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment next month in Nairobi and come forward with specific proposals. We 
look toward a constructive dialogue in the raw materials commission 

of the Conference on International, Economic Cooperation in Paris. And we 
are actively committed to producer-consumer forums to discuss individual 
commodities — such as the recent forum on copper. 
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The United States believes that the world community has before it a grave 
responsibility. Our country cannot delay in its efforts to develop an 
assured supply of eritical resources through our deep seabed mining projects. © 
We strongly prefer an international agreement to provide a stable legal 
environment before such development begins, one that ensures that all 
resources are managed for the good of the global community and that all 
can participate. But if an agreement is not reached this year it will be 
increasingly difficult to resist pressure to: proceed unilaterally. An 
agreement on the deep seabed can turn the world's interdependence from a 
slogan into a reality. A sense of community which nations have striven to 
achieve.on land for centuries could be realized in a regime for the oceans. 


Conclusion — 
‘padies and Gentlemen, 


The nations of the world now have before them a rare, if not unique, 
opportunity. If we can look beyond the pressures and the politics of today 
to envision the requirements of a better tomorrow, then we can understand ; 
the true meaning of the task before us. 

Let us pause to realize what this Treaty can mean — to this generation. 

and to the possible realization of humanity's dream of a progressive ascent 
toward justice and a good life for all peoples. 


If the Conference is successful, mankind's rights and responsibilities with 
regard to the oceans will be clear to all. 


— This will mean freedom of navigation, preserving the rights of all 
on the seas. 


— It will mean a greater flourishing of trade and commerce, bringing 
the benefits of a freer flow of goods to consumers and producers alike. 


—- It will mean that the oceans, recognized as “the source of all" 


gince Homer's day, can continue to enrich and support our planet's 
environment. 


— It will mean that there will be a comprehensive regime for all of 
the world's oceans embracing not only territorial waters but a new 


economic zone, the continental margin and the deep seabeds. 


— It will mean the realization of the promise of scientific research 
in the.oceans — the further probing of the mysteries of our planet 
to better the. lives and preserve the health of all. 


—~ It. will mean that the seas' resources of nutrition and raw materials 
can be tapped for the use of the entire human community. 


—.It will mean that an arena of conflict, and one which is becoming 
increasingly dangerous, will become an area for cooperative progress. 


— [ft will mean that the entire international community — the develop~ 
ing as well as developed, landlocked as well as coastal — will share 
in the uses, the nourishment, the material resources and the revenues 
which this great Treaty could provide. For the poorer countries in 
particular, it will mean revenues from the continental margin and the 
deep seabeds, and the opportunity to participate in deep sea mining 
through an international organization. 
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— And above all, it will mean the nations of the world have proved 
that the challenges of the future can be solved cooperatively; that, 
for the first time mankind has been able to surmount, traditional 
enmities and ambitions in the service of a better vision. , 


These then, are the stakes; these are the possibilities we hold in our grasp. 
Will we have the maturity and the judgment to go forward? Will we fulfill 
the obligation which future historians — without question — will assign 
to.us?. I believe we shall. The United States is determined that we shall. 
The possibility and the promise have never been more clear. Through 

reason, through responsibility, and by working together we shall succeed. 


With hindsight it. is easy to identify the moments in history when humanity 
broke. from the old ways and moved in new directions. But for those 
‘living through such times, it is usually difficult to see the true sig- 
nificance even of epoch-making events. 


_ That is why the nations who are engaged in the Law of the Sea Conference 
have come to a unique. moment in history. Only rarely does mankind compre- 
hend the significance of change in the world as we so clearly do today. 

We share a common perception: 


~ of the need to contain potential conflict; 
~— .of the importance of cooperative solutions to shared problems; and 


— of the necessity to achieve the full and fair use of the possibilities 
of. our planet, both material and moral. 


If a second session is necessary this year to complete the work of the 
Conference, Jet us make that session the final one. To underline the 
importance the President attaches to these negotiations he has asked me to 
lead the United States delegation to that session. It.is our hope that other 
nations will attach similarly high importance to it and be prepared to 
discuss the remaining issues before us at a decisive political level. 
This should be a time for determined action —a time to avoid rhetoric and 

to commit ourselves to decisions and a final agreement. 


The United States. calls upon all nations deliberating this great Treaty 
to summon the sense of responsibility and urgency which history and this 
task demand of us.. For. our part, the United States pledges itself to 
work tirelessly to seize this rare chance for decisive progress on one of 
‘the great challenges of our time. — 
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